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IN  the  editorial  in  its  issue  of  June  17, 
on  “The  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
The  George  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty/’  The  Independent’s  comments  upon 
the  work  and  mission  of  that  university 
were  so  friendly  that  I  have  asked  this 
opportunity  of  saying  certain  things 
about  that  work  and  mission  which  ought 
now  to  be  thoroly  understood. 

In  justice  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  national  capital  the  rehear¬ 
ing  which  in  due  time  will  be  asked  at 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  The  Carne¬ 
gie  Foundation  will  surely  be  granted  as 
soon  as  the  facts  are  fully  presented. 
The  university  authorities  are  confident 
that — in  regard  to  our  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation — it  will  be¬ 
come  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Foundation’s  Executive 
Committee  was  taken  upon  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  situation;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  rule  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  minimum  of 
productive  endowment  is  complied  with, 
The  George  Washington  University  will 
be  restored  to  the  list  of  “accepted  insti¬ 
tutions.”  For — with  due  regard  to  vary¬ 
ing  local  conditions — the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  princely  endowment  of  a 
“Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching”  was,  surely,  to  encourage,  and 
never  to  cripple,  institutions  that  were 
earnestly  striving  to  serve  their  own  lo¬ 
calities,  and,  with  equal  sincerity,  were 
endeavoring  to  advance  the  standards  of 
higher  education.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  it  is 
supremely  important  for  such  an  educa¬ 
tional  Titan  to  use  that  strength  gently 
and  with  discrimination. 

We  covet  the  most  rigid  scrutiny — far 
more  complete  than  the  courteous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Foundation  was  able  to 
give  during  his  recent  two  days’  visit. 


And  we  are  serenely  confident  that  a 
more  minute  inspection  of  our  actual, 
every  day  work,  and  a  fuller  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  special  mission  to  our  local 
constituency  will  show  that  the  progress 
made  by  The  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  past  five  years — in  the 
direction  of  that  “advancement”  of  edu¬ 
cational  standards  which  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  is  seeking  gradually  to  bring 
about  in  all  parts  of  this  unevenly  devel¬ 
oped  land  of  ours — has  had  few  parallels 
in  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
America. 

The  action  of  the  Foundation’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  was,  in  part,  avowedly 
based  upon  what  appeared  to  that  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  disproportionately  large  num¬ 
ber  of  “special  students”  in  the  university 
— “more  than  one-third  of  the  total  en¬ 
rollment.”  To  us  on  the  ground  the  com¬ 
mittee  seemed  to  have  made  the  serious 
mistake  of  applying,  rather  mechanically, 
the  yard-stick  of  a  general  rule  to  pecul¬ 
iar  local  conditions,  which  most  educators 
would  say  ought  to  be  judged  in  theii 
own  light,  and  measured  by  a  far  more 
flexible  standard  than  was  used. 

The  Undesirable  Type  of  Special 
Students. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  “special  stu¬ 
dents.”  One  type  ought,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  be  weeded  out  of  American  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  life.  Let  the  reader 
recall  the  delights  of  campus  and  dormi¬ 
tory,  the  athletics,  dramatics,  glee  clubs 
and  all  the  charming  camaraderie  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  at  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Amherst  and  Cornell ;  let  him  pic¬ 
ture  to  himself  the  hordes  of  half-baked 
young  fellows  who  have  shirked  their 
work  all  thru  preparatory  school,  and 


who,  if  the  bars  were  let  down,  would 
love  to  have  two  or  more  years  of  dilet¬ 
tante  loafing  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  by  taking  a  few  “special  courses 
at  college.”  Any  sane  critic  of  American 
university  and  college  life  would  readily 
admit  that  the  able  men  who,  from  their 
watch-tower  at  576  Fifth  avenue,  are  en¬ 
deavoring  faithfully  to  conduct  a  nation¬ 
wide  examination  and  testing  of  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  (and  such  a  testing 
should  always  help  the  given  university 
and  never  hamper  its  local  usefulness;, 
would  only  be  rendering  a  wholesome 
service  to  institutions  of  the  type  just 
mentioned  if,  when  necessary,  The  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  warned  them  that  their 
number  of  “specials”  was  approaching 
on  had  passed  the  danger  point.  And  in 
deciding,  in  the  case  of  such  institutions , 
exactly  when  that  point  was  reached,  it 
would  be  safe,  and  entirely  just,  for  the 
Foundation  to  base  such  a  warning  upon 
the  condensed  statistics  of  matriculants, 
.  and  to  apply  with  an  almost  mechanical 
V  uniformity  the  thumb  rule  as  to  what 
IF would  be  “a  disproportionate  number  of 
^  special  students,”  without  detailed  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  exact  character  of  such 
special  students  or  of  the  special  mission 
of  the  institution  in  question  to  its  local 
constituency. 

But  to  any  one  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  educational  conditions  at  the  national 
capital,  and  particularly  the  type  of 
special  students”  attending  The  George 
*  Washington  University,  it  seems  essen¬ 
tially  unscientific,  and  unjust  to  the  com- 
Smunity  as  well  as  the  university,  to  insist 
Uhat  we  must  apply,  far  more  rigidly  than 
^'we  are  now  doing,  the  yard-stick  of  “15 
^  ^points”  of  high  school  work  to  those  who 
apply  for  admission  as  “special  students” 
'“and  who  wish  to  take  simply  a  few  sub- 
jects,  with  no  intention  of  working  for 
'  a  degree. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  student  life 
v^of  The  George  Washington  University 
to  attract  the  undesirable  type  of  “special 
students.”  We  have  neithej  dormitories 
'nqr  campus,  and  no  athletic  field  of  our 
;  own.  Our  student  activities  in  athletics, 
dramatics  and  in  social  matters  are  in- 
Vevitably  reduced  to  the  minimum,  altho 
the  authorities  are  glad  to  do  all  they  can 
to  encourage  the  students  in  a  proper  ad¬ 


mixture  of  these  features  of  college  life. 
But  the  physical  limitations  being  what 
they  are  at  present,  precious  few  appli¬ 
cations  for  enrollment  as  “special  stu¬ 
dents”  come  to  us  from  the  class  of 
young  men  whose  main  desire  is  to  en¬ 
joy  ‘  college  life”  for  a  year  or  two,  with 
a  little  study  thrown  in,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  one’s  face,  or  avoiding 
a  stern  parent’s  criticism. 

The  Type  of  Special  Student  at  the 
George  Washington  University. 

The  population  of  Washington  is  sui 
generis.  Our  special  students  are  of  two 
types : 

( 1 )  There  are  many  bright  young  men 
in  the  Government  service,  who  have 
come  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
good  high  schools  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  and  who  were  therefore  unable 
to  get  “15  points”  of  high  school  work 
to  their  credit.  More  often  than  not, 
these  young  men  are  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  But  they  are  ambi¬ 
tious  for  something  better  than  a  life 
position  as  a  Government  clerk,  and  they 
wish  to  take  a  few  special  courses  at 
the  university,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
intellectual  equipment  and  enable  them, 
later  on,  to  earn  a  better  livelihood. 
While  we  have  abolished  our  “night 
schools,”  we  always  expect  to  maintain 
classes  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m.,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  Government 
clerks  to  get  a  better  education  than  their 
earlier  opportunities  afforded  them. 

Such  young  men  do  not  come  to  the 
university  to  have  a  “good  time”;  they 
come  “for  business,”  and  they  are  an 
unusually  serious  lot  of  fellows.  Instead 
of  being  condemned  by  our  friends  at 
576  Fifth  avenue  for  admitting  even  a 
large  number  of  such  “special  students” 
we  ought  to  be  commended.  Our  pri¬ 
mary  mission  is  a  local  one.  We  are  set 
here  in  this  community  to  serve  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Washington,  to  meet  their  peculiar 
educational  needs,  and  it  would  be  a 
criminal  neglect  of  our  public  duty  if  we 
applied  the  “15  points”  rule  too  rigidly 
to  such  a  deserving  and  intelligent  class 
of  young  men.  Here  is  a  typical  case : 
We  have  just  enrolled,  as  a  “special  stu¬ 
dent”  for  next  autumn  in  the  College  of 
the  Political  Sciences,  a  Government 


clerk  over  forty  years  of  age,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lit  himself  for  better  service  in 
his  present  position,  will  take  certain 
courses  in  the  political  sciences.  He 
could  not  dig  out  more  than  8  ‘“points” 
from  his  high  school  course  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  but  he  is  well  qualified 
by  reason  of  his  age,  his  serious  pur¬ 
pose  and  general  experience,  to  pursue 
the  course  elected.  We  are  doing  him 
and  the  Government  a  service  in  letting 
him  in.  And  yet  he  would  go  to  make 
up  the  apparently  fatal  “one-third  of  the 
total  enrollment.” 

(2)  There  is  in  Washington  a  second 
type  of  “special  student,”  whom  it  is 
surely  the  duty  and  privilege  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  to  serve — a  class  of  well-to-do 
people,  with  some  leisure  for  study,  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  a  few  special 
courses,  such  as  English  literature,  the 
languages,  philosophy,  economics,  polit¬ 
ical  science,  diplomatic  history,  etc.  Many 
of  them  may  never  have  taken  the  regu¬ 
lar  high  school  course,  but  most  of  them 
have  a  good  deal  of  general  culture  and 
intellectual  ability. 

Bearing  in  mind,  always,  that  (be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  campus,  dormitories, 
etc.)  this  institution  is  in  no  danger  of 
an  influx  of  idlers  who  would  enroll 
themselves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  “good  time” — surely  no  reason¬ 
able  person  would  hold  that  The  George 
Washington  University  ought  even  to 
narrow  its  doors  to  these  two  classes 
of  “special  students” — provided ,  always , 
that  the  previous  preparation  of  such  a 
student  for  the  particular  subject'  he 
wishes  to  elect  fits  him  to  pursue  that 
subject  without  demoralizing  or  retard¬ 
ing  the  regular  students  in  that  course. 

The  words  just  italicised  give  the  crux 
of  the  whole  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Carnegie 
Executive  Committee,  in  the  undue  em¬ 
phasis  it  has  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
“more  than  one-third”  of  our  “total  en¬ 
rollment  are  special  students.” 

To  illustrate  the  matter  concretely,  let 
us  say  that  the  Carnegie  examiner  look¬ 
ed  at  the  admission  card  of  John  Smith, 
showing  the  full  “15  points”  of  high 
school  work.  “John  Smith  is  all  right,” 
says  the  examiner.  Next,  he  inspects  the 
card  of  William  Jones.  To  take  an  ex¬ 


treme  case,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  shall  say  that  Jones  has  only  6 
“points”  of  high  -school  work  to  his 
credit.  “That’s  bad,”  says  the  examiner, 
and  forthwith  he  adds  Jones’s  name  to 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  dangerously 
long  list  of  “specials.”  He  has  never 
seen  Mr.  Jones.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  is  a  serious-minded  Government 
clerk,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
whose  six  “points”  of  preparatory  work 
were  won  in  subjects  which,  when  added 
to  his  serious  purposes  and  good  mental 
caliber,  qualify  him  abundantly  for  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  “special  student”  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  he  elects,  with  no  harm 
to  the  university  and  much  good  to  him¬ 
self. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  type  of 
earnest  “special  students”  found  in  The 
George  Washington  University,  and 
who  are  equally  well  acquainted  with 
an  entirely  different  type  of  “specials,” 
who,  in  spite  of  all  rules,  so  often 
slip  into  such  institutions  as  the  ones 
just  named  (because  of  attractions 
which  this  university  does  not  possess), 
will  subscribe  to  the  statement,  which  is 
made  here  deliberately,  that,  taken  as  a 
class,  the  “special  students  attending 
The  George  Washington  University  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  other 
institutions. 

In  judging  of  our  “special  students,” 
two  points  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind : 

(1)  This  university  admits  no  one  as 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  unless  the  ap¬ 
plicant  substantially  meets  the  entrance 
requirements.  How,  then,  could  we 
“lower,”  by  a  single  ell,  “the  value  of 
the  A.  B.  degree”  in  admitting  even  a 
large  number  of  “special  students”  of 
the  two  types  described  above? 

(2)  Taking  as  an  extreme  case  the 
applicant  with  only  six  “points,”  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  six 
“points”  were  not  won  haphazard,  in  any 
subjects ;  but,  if  admitted  at  all  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  student,  it  is  because  those  “points” 
showed  the  necessary  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  fitting  him  to  take  up  the  special 
subject  or  subjects  he  may  elect. 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any 
scientific  investigator  of  educational 
problems — and  particularly  of  the  edu- 


cational  needs  of  the  capital — that  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  this  institution 
and  to  this  peculiar  community  to  apply 
too  rigidly,  and  at  long  range,  a  general 
rule  against  “specials”  that  was  made  to 
fit  entirely  different  conditions. 

If  The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  to  help 
and  not  cripple  the  cause  of  higher  and 
practical  education  at  the  capital,  there 
must  be  a  far  more  discriminating  esti¬ 
mate  of  local  needs,  and  of  the  plain 
duty  resting  upon  The  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  to  meet  those  needs,  than 
has  been  made  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foundation,  in  so  far  as  its 
recent  action  was  based  upon  our  edu¬ 
cational  standards  and  policies. 

The  Local  Mission  of  The  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University. 

And  now  will  The  Independent  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  some  things  about  the  real 
aims  of  this  university?  The  Inde¬ 
pendent's  sympathy  with  the  general 
idea  of  developing  a  strong  university  at 
the  national  capital,  and  its  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  toward  The  George  Washington 
University  have  let  its  editor  into  some 
misapprehension  or  exaggeration  of 
those  aims. 

Unquestionably,  the  Federal  capital — 
with  its  wonderful  libraries,  museums, 
laboratories  and  collections — offers  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  graduate  work, 
and  the  day  will  surely  come  (in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  narrow  and  provincial  objec¬ 
tions')  when  some  institution  here  will 
co-ordinate  and  effectively  utilize  those 
facilities  for  advanced  teaching.  And 
yet,  as  far  as  The  George  Washington 
University  is  concerned,  the  evolution  of 
our  graduate  work  will  come  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  outgrowth  of  the  work  we  are  doing 
in  our  various  undergraduate  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  even  now  we  are  doing  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  certain  lines  that  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in 
many  an  institution  boasting  of  immense 
endowments. 

But  we  are  not  bitten,  in  the  least,  by 
any  ambition  to  become  the  great  na¬ 
tional  university  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  Our  fundamental  mission ,  as 
well  as  our  supreme  desire,  is  to  serve 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  furnishing 
to  its  young  people  ( i )  the  best  possible 


general  education,  by  means  of  our  col¬ 
lege  of  arts  and  sciences;  (2)  a  thoroly 
practical  and  liberal  education,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  in  the  fields  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  college  of  engineering  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  our  departments  of 
law,  medicine,  architecture,  dentistry, 
our  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine,  and  our  teachers’  college, 
which  has  already  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  of  great  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  District. 

As  the  only  non-sectarian  university 
in  the  District ,  The  George  Washington 
University  is  in  a  position  to  render  yeo¬ 
man  service  in  the  fields  of  higher  and 
practical  education  to  this  intelligent  and 
growing  population.  A  city  of  this  size 
surely  needs  a  strong  university  to-  meet 
the  local  educational  demands ;  besides 
which,  the  capital  of  this  great  nation 
ought  to  have  such  a  university.  Now, 
if  a  university  can  be  developed  in  the 
city  of  Washington  which  on  its  own 
lines  would  be  to  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  what  certain  large  universities 
are  to  their  respective  cities,  or,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  what  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
to  that  great  State,  such  an  institution 
would,  in  time,  become  of  no  little  na¬ 
tional  importance,  because  of  its  very 
location.  But,  none  the  less,  the  primary 
function  of  such  a  university  would  be 
to  serve  the  citizens  and  residents  of 
Washington. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  has 
said  that  the  financial  problems  confront¬ 
ing  The  George  Washington  University 
are  due  to  “its  effort  to  expand  into  a 
metropolitan  university  of  the  standing 
of  Columbia  or  Chicago.”  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  offered  in  an  entirely  friendly 
spirit,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  altho 
such  plans  are  “ambitious”  they  are  “not 
impracticable,”  and  that  he  hopes  “they 
will  be  carried  out.”  But  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  present  program  of 
The  George  Washington  University. 
What  the  next  twenty-five  years  may 
bring  to  the  university  bearing  the  im¬ 
mortal  name  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
tiy  we  modestly  leave  to  the  future. 

A  vision  of  what  might  be. 

And  yet  the  writer  of  this  article 
frankly  admits  that  he  has  never  been 
quite  able  to  banish  from  his  own  mind 


a  picture  of  the  future  in  which  he  some¬ 
times  sees — printed  on  all  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  publications,  and  carved  upon  the 
imposing  gateway  to  its  campus  and  over 
the  arched  entrance  of  its  stately  Admin¬ 
istration  Building — some  such  addendum 
to  the  corporate  title  of  the  institution  as 
this : 

THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNI¬ 
VERSITY 

The  [George  Brozvn]  Foundation. 

And  every  once  in  a  while  the  writer 
finds  himself  wondering  whether  some 
great-hearted,  far-seeing  man  of  im¬ 
mense  fortune  (as  he  realizes  with  some 
chagrin  that  every  important  capital  in 
the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  one  named  for  George  Washington, 
is  crowned  with  a  great  university)  may 
not  some  day  become  so  nobly  jealous 
for  his  country’s  capital  city  that — with 
something  of  Cecil  Rhodes’  broad  na¬ 
tionalism  and  practical  idealism — he  will 
patriotically  constitute  himself  the  execu¬ 
tor,  on  a  princely  scale,  of  that  states¬ 
manlike  yet  strangely  neglected  fourth 
item  in  Washington’s  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  by  putting  an  ample  endowment 
under  the  university  which  now  bears  his 
immortal  name. 

With  a  sufficient  endowment,  The 
George  Washington  University  could  ef¬ 
fectively  undertake  all  the  lines  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  suggested  in  The  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  recent  editorial  and,  above  all, 
develop  a  special  School  of  the  Political 
Sciences.  A  great  university — by  bring¬ 
ing  a  new,  intellectual  atmosphere  into 
the  life  at  the  capital — would  give  it  a 
finer  distinction  and  crown  it  with  a  new 
glory,  so  that  our  American  “City  Beau¬ 
tiful”  might,  in  time,  become  the  most 
influential  educational  capital  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  just  as  it  is  already  one  of  the 
most  potent  political  capitals. 

Such  a  memorial  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic  would  be  a  new  “Wash¬ 
ington  Monument”  that  would  be  seen 
and  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  the  monument,  of  all 
others,  which  he  evidently  desired  for 
himself ;  for  he  tried,  as  it  were,  to  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  such  a  university 
when  he  drew  his  last  will  and  testament. 

A  new  university  at  any  other  location 
— even  though  its  founder  gave  it  an 
endowment  far  greater  than  that  of  the 


richest  existing  institution — would  sim¬ 
ply  be  “one  more  University ”  added  to 
the  already  long  list ;  and  its  influence, 
even  at  the  best,  would  inevitably  have 
certain  local  and  sectional  limitations. 
But  an  amply  endowed  university,  of  a 
special  type,  located  in  the  one  city  be¬ 
longing  to  the  whole  nation ,  a  university 
which  carried  out  the  permanently  valu¬ 
able  features  of  George  Washington’s 
far-sighted  plan  and  which,  moreover, 
bore  his  immortal  name  (for  to  call  it  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  him  who 
planned  it,  and  who  actually  tried  to 
found  it,  would  be  unthinkable) — would 
not  be  simply  “one  more  university,”  but 
a  university  with  a  function  and  a  glory 
all  its  own.  It  would  not  be  a  competitor 
of  other  institutions,  but,  by  supplement¬ 
ing  them,  would  be  the  servant  and  ally 
of  them  all. 

“Your  young  men  shall  see  visions”; 
and  possibly  the  present  writer,  in  his 
complete  absorption  in  the  work  of  The 
George  Washington  University,  may 
have  become  somewhat  visionary  as  to 
the  future  possibilities  of  that  institution. 
And  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  refrain 
from  taking  this  opportunity  (upon  his 
own  responsibility)  of  expressing,  thus 
publicly,  the  hope  that  some  of  our  “old 
men” — with  the  patriotic  habit  of  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  best  for  their  beloved  land 
and  its  beautiful  capital,  and  with  the 
power  given  by  the  magic  of  their  mil¬ 
lions — may,  some  day,  cause  this  dream 
of  a  great  graduate  university  at  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  to  come  true. 

Should  such  a  thing  ever  come  to  pass 
— however  far  it  might  have  been  from 
the  intention  of  such  a  national  benefac¬ 
tor  to  affix  his  own  name  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  which,  from  its  very  location  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  birth  and  the 
scope  of  its  ultimate  aims,  must  always 
bear  the  name  of  George  Washington — 
yet,  his  applauding  countrymen  would 
expect  its  trustees  to  make  some  such 
addendum  to  the  corporate  title  of  the 
University  as  is  indicated  in  the  imag¬ 
inary  inscription  recorded  in  a  foregoing 
paragraph,  by  filling  in  the  blank  spaces 
with  the  name  of  the  patriot  who  had,  so 
to  speak,  become  the  r^-founder  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  was  originally  chartered 
(in  1821)  for  the  express  purpose  of, 
some  day,  carrying  out  George  Wash- 


ing ton’s  wise  and  “ardent  wish”  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  university  at  the 
capital  of  the  new  Republic.  What  a 
unique  immortality ,  in  the  annals  of  the 
country,  awaits  some  hr o ad-visioned  man 
— in  thus  having  his  name  forever  and 
visibly  linked  with  that  of  “ the  first 
American ”  ! 

The  actual,  present-day  mission  of  The 
George  Washington  University. 

But — to  come  down  from  a  vision  of 
what  “might  be”  to  present-day  practi¬ 
calities — the  writer  of  this  article  wishes 
to  make  crystal-clear  to  the  readers  of 
The  Independent,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  that  the  authorities  of  The 
George  Washington  University  are  not 
hitching  their  wagon  to  any  such  distant 
star.  They  have  not  guided  its  remark¬ 
able  educational  development  during  the 
past  five  years,  nor  are  they  shaping  its 
present  working  plans,  with  any  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  such  an  ambitious 
dream  or  vision  as  the  one  just  pictured. 
Our  present  mission,  and  our  supreme 
ambition,  are  primarily  local,  and  we 
never  forget  that  this  city  has  not  the 
teeming  millions  of  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

But  what  we  have  done  is  to  lift  our 
standards  of  entrance  and  graduation, 
and  to  shift  the  entire  university  from 
the  “night  school”  to  the  “all  day”  basis, 
simply  in  order  that  we  might  the  better 
serve  our  own  community.  Here  are 
some  eloquent  figures  showing  how  this 
university,  under  President  Needham’s 
wise  administration,  has  contributed 
toward  the  “advancement  of  teaching” 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Eight  years 
ago  we  had  1,300  students;  today,  there 
are  more  than  1,500 — a  very  respectable 
increase.  But  when  the  figures  are  ana¬ 
lyzed,  the  real  advance  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  Eight  years  ago,  out  of 
the  1,300  students,  only  71  were  giving 
all  their  time  to  their  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  zvork!  Today,  we  have  more 
than  500  giving  their  full  time,  and  with 
a  splendid  body  of  half-time  students, 
who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  here 
“for  business.”  Eight  years  ago  we  had 
only  11  teachers  giving  their  entire  time 
to  the  institution ;  today  there  are  44. 


The  growth  in  the  number  of  full-time 
students  during  the  last  five  years  has 
shown,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  local  demand  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  first-class,  thoroly  non-secta¬ 
rian,  university  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  capable  of  meeting  all  the 
educational  needs  of  its  permanent  and 
temporary  residents. 

The  College  of  the  Political  Sciences. 

And  yet,  while  our  primary  mission, 
as  well  as  our  supreme  ambition,  is  to 
supply  all  the  educational  wants  of  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  District, 
there  is,  however,  one  special  field  of 
service  to  the  whole  nation  which  we  do 
propose  to  enter.  and  that  is  the  field  rep¬ 
resented  by  our  new  College  of  the 
Political  Sciences. 

If  we  did  otherwise  we  would  fail  to 
enter  the  open  door  of  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  now  offered  at  the  na¬ 
tional  capital,  and  we  would  be  false  to 
the  immortal  name  which  this  institution 
bears  as  its  birthright.  For,  when  George 
Washington,  in  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  solemnly  unburdened  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  his  “ardent  wish”  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  important  educational  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  national  capital,  and  when 
he  emphasized  that  same  idea  in  his 
many  public  messages  and  private  let¬ 
ters,  the  thing  which  bulked  largest  in 
his  mind  was  the  deepening  of  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  and  the  greater  unification 
of  the  republic  which  would  result  from 
bringing  together,  at  the  capital,  repre¬ 
sentative  young  Americans  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  ((the  principles  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics ”  (such  is  the  phrase  in 
his  last  will),  and  for  training  men  for 
the  public  service,  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  one  special  national  function  of 
The  George  Washington  University  of 
the  present  day  will  be  performed  by  its 
new  College  of  the  Political  Sciences, 
the  enlargement  of  which  is  being 
financed  separately  from  the  university 
as  a  whole  by  means  of  a  five  years’  sus- 
tentation  fund  of  $25,000  a  year,  which 
is  now  being  raised  for  that  college. 
Subscriptions  to  this  fund  have  been 
made  by  representative  men  (some  of 
whom  are  household  names)  in  different 


parts  of  the  country,  and  also  strong 
firms  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  $25,000  for  the  first  of  the 
five  years  (1908-09)  has  been  paid  in. 
Most  of  the  subscriptions  are  annual,  and 
will  therefore  be  available  for  the  com¬ 
ing  four  years. 

Altho  the  fundamental  mission  of  the 
George  Washington  University  will  al¬ 
ways  be  local,  yet,  if  the  proposed  five 
years’  sustentation  fund  for  its  College 
of  the  Political  Sciences  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  subscribed,  it  is  obvious  that,  by 
reason  of  its  location  at  the  national  capi¬ 
tal,  such  a  college  could  render  a  large 
service  to  the  entire  American  people. 
When  fully  developed  it  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  special  education  required 
by  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service.  It  will  also  furnish  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  the  scientific  study  of 
the  political  and  economic  problems  un¬ 
derlying  the  science  of  government  and 
sound  political  policies,  and  it  will  also 
become  a  special  training  school  for  the 
public  service  in  national,  state  and 
municipal  spheres. 

A  Training  School  for  the  Consular 
Service. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  practical 
functions  of  this  new  college  will  be  to 
train  men  for  the  consular  service.  It  is 
this  feature  of  its  work  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  leading  men  and  representative  firms 
in  various  American  cities.  It  has  espe¬ 
cially  commended  itself  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York,  the  Trades 
League  of  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  the 
National  Business  League  of  America 
(whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago)  — 
all  of  which  have  strongly  endorsed  this 
movement. 

As  representing  this  important  move¬ 
ment  to  the  country  at  large,  I  have  had 
many  striking  proofs  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  unremitting  warfare  which  will  have 
to  be  waged  against  the  remnants,  or  any 
recrudescence,  of  the  spoils  system  in  the 
consular  service,  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  are,  more  and  more,  looking 
to  this  new  College  of  the  Political  Sci- 
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ence’s,  so  strategically  located  at  the 
tional  capital,  to  be  the  leader  in  IBB 
effort  to  meet  the  growing  demands  JIB 
a  highly  specialized  education  for  ij|l 
new  “consular  career,”  which  began  fifl 
to  be  thrown  open  to  ambitious  yoq 
men  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Eli 
Root  three  years  ago,  after  the  issuarj 
of  Roosevelt’s  executive  order  of  JuJ 
1906,  under  which  the  consular  service 
still  being  administered. 

President  Taft  and 


.:••••• 

::;L 


Secretary  Knflg 


have  already  given  such  reassurijj|§| 
proofs  that  no  back  tracks  will  be  tah|g^ 
in  the  efforts  to  dislodge  the  “spcjUlj: 


system,”  root  and  branch,  from  the  cd;i§jjl 

1  ■  , ,  ,  . ,  ... 


sular  service,  that,  when  the  history  9 
the  Taft  Administration  comes  to  j 
written,  I  believe  that  competent  critHH 
will  mention,  as  one  of  its  marked  ffl 
tures,  the  fact  that  during  PresidJB 
Taft’s  term  of  office  the  consular  servjH 
was  at  last  placed  absolutely  and  pernH 


nently  upon  the  merit  basis. 


Now,  if  those  business  interests  of  t|n 
country  which  have  an  obvious  financjj| 
stake  in  the  development  of  “a  consujSi 
corps  of  well-disciplined  soldiers  of  coflM 
merce”  will  at  once  come  forward  a|8 
complete  the  proposed  five  years’  susteB 
tation  fund  for  this  new  College  of  tH 
Political  Sciences  at  the  national  capit;  ii 
and  if  public-spirited  Americans  gemffl 
ally  ( both  men  and  women ) ,  who  woiH 
keenly  value  the  added  prestige  and  ij|| 
fluence  coming  to  the  United  States  JSSfl 


our  consuls  were  more  uniformly  id<p| 

nf  ttip  Ampriran  npmXCfil 


representative  of  the  American 


veow 

and  American  interests,  will  now  df 


operate  in  subsidizing  such  a  practi 
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and  promising  five  years  experiment,  wi 

are  confident  that,  in  the  efforts  whil 


President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  aj 


making  to  bring  about  a  complete  a8|| 
permanent  reform  of  the  consular  seijB 
ice,  this  new  college  will  soon  become 
invaluable  ally  of  the  Administrati<Jw 
le  more  effective 


And  it  will  be  all  the 
cause  such  a  consular  training  school,  m 
well  as  the  Government,  is  relieved  of 
the  embarrassments  that  would  inevitanM 
arise,  if,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress!! 
toward  the  civil  service  millennium,  t 
Government  itself  were  to  attempt  t| 
financial  support  and  active  managem 
of  such  a  school. 

The  George  Washington  University, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


